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of the fundamental aspects of a school organization with its varied labors. 
Quite a. number of the topics involve extended labor and require further 
differentiation into specifics in the actual assemblage of the facts. This 
outline is reasonably well balanced, it would appear. The significance of 
the topics and the nature of the work to be accomplished are well indicated 
by being stated usually in the form of questions or problems rather than as 
mere topics. 

The main body of the book is given over to an elaboration of these 
various topics. They are discussed, much as in the surveys or in books of 
school administration, by way of having their significance shown. Direc- 
tions are given as to the kinds of facts to be secured and as to modes of 
organizing those facts. Where the survey will be quantitative — and the 
quantitative aspects are greatly emphasized in this volume — examples of 
statistical tables to be drawn up are presented which show not only modes of 
organizing facts, but also the standards of actual practice, as these have 
been ascertained in school surveys and in other educational studies. Draw- 
ing facts, figures, principles, standards, etc., from a number of school surveys, 
the volume is, in a sense, a summary of the findings of surveys. Naturally 
no exhaustive summary could be presented in the space of two hundred 
pages, and only a limited number of surveys were employed for the purpose: 
those by Cubberley, Ayres, Van Sickle, Strayer, Moore, F. C. Ayer, the 
Ohio State Survey, and the New York State Department's Survey of Buffalo, 
New York. 

Two of the longer chapters of the volume deal with "Statistical Inter- 
pretation" and "Graphical Representation." These chapters intend to 
present those fundamentals of statistical and graphical methods which are 
actually needed by the workers in the making of the self-survey. 

Franklin Bobbitt 

Engelhardt, N. L. A School Building Program for Cities. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
No. 96, 191 8. Pp. ix+130. 

Dr. Engelhardt's dissertation includes studies in population, studies 
involving the school plant, and two section on financing a building program. 
The measurement of population, the measurement of school population, and 
geographical distribution of population are the subjects included in the first 
series of studies. The discussion of these topics is based largely on a number 
of tables which give such data as: growth of population in American cities, 
variation in the percentage of growth in the 226 largest cities in the United 
States, number of cities having various percentages of total population, 
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number of persons to a family and to a dwelling in certain cities, the selection 
of cities for comparative purposes on the basis of composition of population, 
frequency of percentages found to exist between school population and total 
population, ratio between number of regular classrooms and special class- 
rooms in 221 elementary-school buildings, and others to the number of 75. 
Some of the general conclusions reached by the author after emerging from 
this almost bewildering array of statistical tabulations are: (1) lack of any 
systematic building programs in many large school systems results in failure 
to recognize acceptable standards, to locate buildings with direct reference 
to future population or school needs, and to purchase adequate sites in 
advance; (2) the measurement of the school building plant with the aid of a 
score card can be done with advantage to the executive authorities; and 
(3) a school building program should include the measurement of population, 
the measurement of the school plant, and the measurement of the ability of 
the community to pay for extensions to the school plant. 

The Gary Schools: A General Account by Abraham Flexner and Frank P. 
Backman; Industrial Work by Charles R. Richards; and Organization 
and Administration by George D. Strayer and Frank P. Backman. 
New York: General Education Board, 1918. 25 cents, 15 cents, and 
25 cents. 

These volumes are three of eight to be published to set forth the results 
of the study of the Gary Public Schools made under the direction of the 
General Education Board. The General Account presents a view of the 
entire system by summarizing the separate reports in chapters on science 
teaching, industrial work, physical training and play, household arts, and 
organization and administration. Besides these summaries there appear in 
this volume discussions relative to the industries and the people of Gary, 
plan and plant, course of study, classroom instruction and tests, auditorium 
and religious instruction, enrolment, attendance, and pupil progress and 
costs. 

In his survey of the industrial work Mr. Richards devotes a chapter 
each to shopwork in the schools as a whole, shops and tests in the Emerson 
School, shops and tests in the Froebel School, shopwork in the Jefferson 
School, drawing and handwork, forms and records. A concluding chapter 
is devoted to a summary and conclusions. There is also an appendix con- 
taining tables giving in detail the products of the several school shops and 
practical tests in machine-shop, forge, foundry, printing, woodworking, sheet 
metal, and plumbing. 



